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Moldavia.     The former promised  to provide  Peter
with thirty thousand soldiers and ample provisions, for
which he received a large sum of money from Russia;
the latter concluded a secret treaty with the Czar, by
which the Russians bound themselves to defray the
expenses of maintaining a standing army in Moldavia,
guaranteed the safety of the Moldavian throne, and
undertook neither to marry nor acquire land in the
principality.     The  object  of Peter the  Great  was
clear.    Devoted to naval affairs, he was resolved to
be master of the Black Sea, and convert it, if possible,
into a Russian lake.    To attain this object, he was
glad to avail himself of those religious  ties which
were a bond of union between the Christian subjects of
the Porte and himself.   Long before, a Venetian diplo-
matist had said that" the Sultan feared the Muscovite
ruler, because he belonged to the same faith as the
peoples of Bulgaria, Servia, and Bosnia, who would
always be ready to take up arms on his side and sub-
mit to his authority, in order to throw off the Turkish
yoke."    Peter himself laid stress upon the religious
character of his enterprise.     He started as if for a
crusade.    His banner bore the ancient device " By
this sign thou shalt conquerM ; his soldiers set out
" in the name of the Saviour and Christianity."    Had
his expedition proved successful, one or both of the
principalities would have become part of the Russian
Empire, and his boundary might have stretched tc
the Danube.

The treaty, humiliating though it may seem, was
generally popular in Moldavia. The nobles told
Cantemir that he had " done well"; the people